afraid now of wearying his audience with this pro-
longed session.
But Lavarenne, as if he had been interrupted him-
self, cried out sharply, almost feverishly:
"Go on, go on!"
Michel began reading again.
Jeanne began to doubt. And she resolved to get to the
bottom of the world about her, to test the reality of its
ideas and facts, and plumb their causes. She conceived of
a mysterious state to which her soul aspired, and dreamed
that to attain to it would fill to overflowing the cup of her
desire. But very soon this ideal appeared unrealizable, and
she found her mind faltering even in contemplation of it:
she turned giddily to the image of that lost friend . . . and
at once her mother's face appeared before her, menacing,
smiling. The task was too great: the ideal she had dreamed
of was beyond her, a book presented to childish eyes that
cannot yet read: she longed for a guide, a teacher, and
shrank appalled before the emptiness of her life, like a
fluttering, captured bird.
And every day Jeanne and Madame Rouves went to
Saint-Pierre, exactly as they had gone the day before,
exactly as they would go the day following. They walked
down the avenue, up the rue Notre Dame, and at the corner
of the little alley-way leading to the cathedral gave their
usual sou to the beggar who was always stationed there.
They entered and knelt. Sunlight streamed in through the
open doors, bringing with it the fragrance of nearby gardens.
Swallows flown in from the porch chased each other, now
frantically whirring their wings, now boldly wheeling and
looping the golds and purples of the windows, now lost in
shadowy corners. And Jeanne, like the swallows, felt that
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